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of modern experience by borrowing mass media images and 
incorporating them into their art, exploring the secondary nature 
of our knowledge as opposed to the primary, authentic experience 
of real phenomena. In other words, what we see, how we think 
about the world, and how we move within it are not conceived of 
in terms of lived experience, but through a filter of images and 
information. Tlie four artists in this exhibition—Uta Barth, 

Dede Bazyk, David Bunn, and Connie Hatch—predicate their 

work on this idea of Until the tw entieth century a great deal of knowledge 

was empirical: it came from direct experience and obser- 
mediated knowledge and vatk>noftheuorld. with the information explosion that 

occurred first with illustrated magazines and later with elec- 
inVeStigate current systems tronic media, the photographic surrogate became accepted 

as experience of equal validity and quality. .Vluch of the 
information we operate with, then, is taken from some inter¬ 
mediate source rather than the phenomena itself. Indeed we 
have come to wholly depend upon mediated data for its 
truth. In addition, much of what we believe has become out¬ 
moded and obsolete or is based on information so abstract 
that we have no way to experience or personally validate it. 
The individual has become estranged from the natural world 
through the construction of a very complex social sphere. 
The art of each of these four artists critiques the relation¬ 
ship we have developed w ith the world and its phenomena 
by exploring our expectations of mediated information. 
Photography, as a visual counterpart to information, as a 
literal transcription of the subjects placed before its lens, 
is a natural and likely component of these (Hojects. Because 
of its ubiquity as a conveyor and purveyor of mediated 
information and its presence as a system of visual 
aimmunication, photography itself is not only the vehicle, 
but also the sub|ect of these investigations. 


of information. Their art 
challenges our belief and 
participation in these 
systems and in the larger 
world in which we live. 


The formal strategies used in these pro|eas involve an 
expanded idea and use of photography. Each artist has 
utilized photi^raphic images or the photographic process, 
but the work is presented in an unonhodox manner, sharing 
little w'ith conventional photographs placed in a mat w'iihin 
a frame. These artists take experimental form for granted; 
they are far more interested in the critical and theoretical 
issues inherent in photography as a means of communicating 
ideas and information. 

While delivering pointed commentary on how we 
perceive the world and receive our information, the impetus 
of each of these artists is not solely to make soaological 
observations, but also to make manifest their personal per¬ 
spective within a poetic form. Reproductions from printed 
sources figure in all their work, but the imagery is much 
transformed. Uta Barth presents carefully ordered series of 
painted and photographic images that refer to the acts of 
seeing and being seen and explore the intellectual processes 
through which we receive information. Dede Bazyk uses 
photographic reproductions from old biology textbooks and 
completely transforms them into palpable, brightly colored 
objects in order to challenge our assumptions about 
scientific knowledge. David Bunn creates a wooden, concave 
environment bristling with small, very abstraa works that 
appear to be both modernist art images and primitive 
fetishes, yet are based on photographs of maps. Finally, the 
dark installation of Connie Hatch confronts the view er with 
portraits of the famous and the unknow n who have been 
obliterated by various circumstances—portraits that 
disappear in part when one moves around the gallery— 
contrasting fugitive memory with the power of the media to 
represent what no lunger exists. In each of these bodies of 
work the photograph as a carrier of information provides 
the basis with which the anists carry out a potent, personal 
commentary on social and intelleaual communication. 

Kathleen McCarthy Gauss Sheryl Conkklton 
Dtpartment of Photography 
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Uta Barth 






Uta Barth is particularly concerned with the levels of engagement that are 
aaivated when one is confronted by various types of visual information. 


Her recent works consist of groupings of photographic representations and 


painted graphic abstraaions. These are rendered in similarly sized panels in 
black and white that are ordered into brief sequences. Elements are some¬ 
times repeated from sequence to sequence to set up resonances from wall 
to wall and across rooms. These resonances are enhanced by the retinal 

afterimage that is generated in the process of viewing 


the painted abstraaions and is then carried from one 


image to the next. 


hi CoUccr ^rt CnMny, « hMiar. 


Wkila Barlk ■ la^aiacai aaaai la ka caralaily arfaaiiail atraelaraa, 
Back iaiafa aiaal ka iaca4a4 ia a iillaraal kia4 al cafaitiva pracaaa: 

A STRATEGY UTILIZED BY Bartm in tackling this discourse of 
visual cummunication is tlie democratic use of pictures from 
myriad sources; found illustratHms from new spapers, images 
from teles ision and cinema, yard sale paintings, art historical 
reprixiuctkins, and paintings and photographs by the anist 
herself One of the pinted images is a set of broad w hite 
lines radiating from a dark center, a composition that refers 
to the op an mo\ement of the 1960s (a movement that was 
based in large prt on the exploration of human psycho* 
optical peKeption). A pliotograph of an eye exposed w ith 
metal retractors echoes scenes from films: Luis Bunuels 
C/n Chicn Andalou and Stanley Kubnekk A Clocln'ork Orange. 

All of these images, with their references to other contexts 
function in a purely cognitive rather than experiential waj'. 

They' require a shift in the aa of reading, demanding deeper 
levels of input from the viewer. 

The xu^ects of the images also make rderence to tlie 
theme of surveillance, to the aas of seeing and being seen, 
to confession and self-revelation, and to the transforming 
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power of the gaze. Some of the painted embiems aciually 
target the viewer and rtrwnc the process of viewing. 

A s't’MBKK OF THE IMAGES SCI up an uneasy distance between 
themseives and the viewer by virtue of their una>mfortabte 
subjea matter ptolice surveillance scenes taken from new's- 
paper illustrations, a woman (Barth herselO posing as an 
objea of interrogation, the deliberate anonymity symbolized 
by a silhouetted bead. These unsettling piaures call 
into question the issue of private versus public personas. 

By inverting the usual social process in which the self is 
projected into the social space, they transform attention into 
interrogation. While Barth piaures herself in these images, 
she ironically avoids autobiography. She inverts the gaze 
and becomes a subjea of the workk inquiry, but tliere is no 
self-revelation. Instead, a generic private space is invaded 
by a field of perception; the illuminating eye becomes the 
illuminated objea. 

The conckim- of ilcumination is engaged again and again 
on various levels in Barthk work; it is the ironic center of her 


display. While the sequencing of images provokes expecta¬ 
tions of a narrativ'e, the shifting among various types of 
imagery tJwcures and even censors meaning. On other levels, 
though, the theme of illumination is dear and unobstruaed, 
if sardonic. Taken individually, the panels reiterate 
illumination, and exposure, of subjea. In a soday in 
which privacy is undersuxxl to be autonomy, this exposure, 
this wresting of information through surveillance and 
interrogation, amounts to transgression. These images of 
light, lightning, sight, and seeing are alternately passive and 
aggressive; they are powerful and potent emblems of aaion 
and soda! transaaion. They are designed to imitate the 
manner in which wc are routinely presented w ith information 
in images in our world: quickly read the)' seem toykHd some 
information, but in faa they target and manipulate as much 
and even more than they inform. Barthk groupings are 
finally an expression of the uneasy place of self in the world 
and the inielleaual balance that must be maintained between 
gathering information and being manipulated by it. sc 







Dede Bazyk 


Dede Bazyk uses photographic reproduaions 

from old biology textbooks to develop themes 

that challenge our assumptions about science. 

Her brightly colored photographic panels, 

silhouettes, and three-dimensional objects 
bring a larger-than-life scale to natural elements 
that are invisible to the naked eye: 
blood cells, paramecia, metamorphosing pupae. 
Juxtapositions of images 


and sculptural interpretations of simple life forms 
turn the expectations of our elementary school educations in science upside down. 
Bazyk substitutes her own subjective image combinations and objects 
for objeaive, textbook presentations of scientific fact 
to stimulate our consideration 

of the basic organisms a major narrative of hUtory has th« continuum of scientific r«s«arch, discovery, ond invention, 

that give form to our 

biological lives. 







accomponiad by a sharad baliaf in tha unity of knowiadga 

and ihe universal betterment ot hum.tmty that «-ould result 
from scientifically achieved progress. With Einstein and his 
rev'olutionary theory' of relativity came a crisis in this 
positivist evolution: no longer would knowledge be built 
on observable phenomena; no longer would science produce 
a viewable model. During the twentieth century scientific 
work has beaime esoteric, estranging us from our physical 
world and the laws that govern it. The paradigm of its 
rationality no longer has any real relev'ance to our lives. 
Bazyk’s art RF.VF.AI.S A YEARNING for a Universe whose 
w orkings make sense in terms of our personal phenomenal 
experience. Her perspective is eccentric and centered on 
her own unique perceptions and obsessions. She focuses 
on making conneaions that explore patterning, underlying 
and hidden struaures, and predetermined metamorphosis. 
Her subjectivity disrupts the normative scientific method; 
the work, in all its pop color and crude form, seems 
organic, antiscientific, and irrational. Its chthonic nature 
reveals la nostalgia dt la houe, in French, literally, 

“the nostalgia for the mud”—that universal, ahistorical 
longing for the primeval. 


The epistemological shift in Bazykk work from depictive 
forms to actual objects creates a visual and even physical 
confrontation with these phenomena and principles that 
govern our biobgical being and emphasizes the very' 
different experiences proffered by mediated information on 
the one hand and direa perception on the other. At the very 
center of this v'isual discourse is a postmodern text: that it 
is precisely the mediated nature of our knowledge of 
biology that has placed a great schism between our organic 
being and informed awareness of it. Our natural experience 
has been replaced by visual representations that are 
culturally determined and destined to become obsolete and 
useless within our lifetimes. 


Bazy'k’s concern, then, is with this schism. She sees its 
ramifications for society, but feels it most strongly on a 
personal lev'el. Her an seeks to restore a sense of immediate 
bodily sensation by presenting the viewer w'ith these 
oversized objeav Her three-dimensional works funaion 
almost totemically: by selecting simple forms that represent 
the very beginnings of the life force, she is able to confront 
us direaly W'iih the basic substance of our biological 
beings w ithout the interference of cultural symbols or 
scientifically obtained knowledge. Her photographic panels 
make these amnections even more dearly. With titles like 
The Body Made a Theory ofItsef and / Need Do Nothing 
she suggests the mv'Stery' of that endunng, invisible 
impulse all organisms have to generate their own structure— 
genetic predetermination, a phenomena that precedes all 
scientific inquiry, sc 
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customary criteria for examining artworks must be discarded when looking at this work by Connie Hatch. 
The dim room is a charged environment that forcibly removes the viewer from familiar surroundings and 
isolates his or her attention onto the objeas in the space. Here a long row of fourteen-by-eleven-inch 
black-and-white positive transparencies project out at forty-five-degree angles from three walls that are set in 
a U-shaped configuration. These transparencies are portraits of two dozen famous, infamous, and anonymous 
persons that comprise the installation Some Americans^ from “A Display of Visual Inequity: Forced to 


Disappear,” a larger, ongoing project that has occupied Hatch since 
1987. Each of the close-ups is of a person who has either quite literally 
vanished or who has been forced because of circumstances to socially, 
politically, culturally, or intellectually disappear, abandoning former 

lives and achievements. Illuminated from below by light stanchions mounted on the 

gallcPt' each iransparcncN' casts a distoned shadow 
onto the wall. The shadow, hou'evurr, is ntrt a negative, but 
a positive, which mimics the object, albeit in an ephemeral 
and intangible waN’. By walking between the lights and 
images tite viewer becomes an integral element in this 
installation, altering its appearance by blocking out tlie light 
and making the shadowy images momentarily shift and 
disappear. The evanescent quality of shadows and the 
(Clique distortion allude to the transitonness of memory 
and the skew ed quality of recollection. 


These tkanspabestt images are eloquent metaphors for 
monality, aggregately speaking to our sense of the past, 
w hat IS known and what has been forgotten. As Walter 
Benjamin observed; **Ewry image of the past that is not 
recognirard by the present as one of its ow n threatens to 
disappear irTctnevably.”Thev' arc. Hatch acknowledges 
“ghosts of a past that we have lost, in part, nesrr to be 
retnesed.” in duxising these insubstantial visages, Hatch 
asks us to recall and consider moments of history that were 
filled with intolerance or malice, causing the subjects to 
flee their past lives or to have their existence senselessly 
snatched away. 





The darkness of the space at once establishes a lomblikr 
atmosphere wherein the viewer is engaged in a historical 
discovery, recoiiecting the past and reconstructing it from 
the excerpted bits. There is also a votive quality to the space, 
where one can cimtemplate the luminous visages of known 
and unknown, mutely enshrined in such a simple manner. 
.\cknowledging the political nature of some disappearances, 
I latchk room takes on the fed of a claustrophobic interro- 

I r • gation chamber, where the subject can be extinguished or 

Hatch uses portraits taken from various print sources " 

e ., I I r t 11 eliminated from public consciousness and consigned to 

from respectable magazines to circulars left in the mail slot. ” 

^ » , nonexistence or death. 

Her subieas range from prominent Americans such as 

Marilyn Monroe and Silting Bull to individuals whose very 
names are unknown. Thus she juxtaposes the literal and the 
illusory. Tlie accompanying wall texts, located on an oppo¬ 
site wall, reflea the journalistic tone of the disparate sources 
be it the chatty society and sensationalist celebrity gab of 
personality magazines or the abbreviated, neutrally faaual 
reponing on political prisoners of Amnesty International. 

This diverse mass media represents our colleaive conscious¬ 
ness from which these visual excerpts are draw'n. 

The so-called briefing or legend text introduces a poignancy 
to this work not evident in tlw aaual ponraits by revealing 
to us the rupture of the subjeas’ lives as particularized 
evidence of inglorious history. 


By focusing on AUERtcANS, Connie Hatch makes reference 
to preceding photographK documents of Americans by 
Walker Evans and Robert Frank. Hatch has not dxisen only 
United States natives, however, recognizing that people from 
both North and South America arc Americans, as are those 
individuals who have immigrated here. Unlike Evans and 
Frank, Hatch amasses a colleaion of loss, comparing the 
readily identifiable and the unknown in our colleaise aware¬ 
ness. She calls into question the mythologizing power of the 
media and its ability to establish history of a certain type and 
inquires as to what constitutes common knowledge. And of 
course, she asks us to amsider our own mortality. Kc 
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David Bunn moves freely 


working with videos, 
environmental installations, 
and photographs. 


David Bunn 



between several media. 


For wvrnd year* Kiiiiri ha» l>i‘rn uliliziiiK af*|MT|j» of inappinK in hi» Hork. \lthoii|ili wr 


Characteristic of his work 


has been not only 
his highly directed 
address to viewers, 

but also his insistence 


on involving them as 

coexplorers or decipherers, 

demanding their participation. 


trn«l to n*|{arfl mapn a* literal farln. a* arrcptcd »y«ilriiut 
of represeniaiion, they are in reality abstraaions of physical 
data, equivalents of the things they signify. Whet Iter geo¬ 
graphic, topographic, or political, maps as recondite 
documents hold for Bunn a wealth of hidden information. 

He also rccogni74rs the colorful visual aspects of maps, how 
the tones and sliapes interact when their meanings are 
removed. For instarKC, he sees in the shapes of WytMning 
and Coloradti an oblique alTinity to Mondrian^, geometric 
compositions. Evm more slyly, lie detects in a detail of the 
border of North and South Korea the yin yang symbol. 

Maps for him are at once a ctMnbination of abstraa forms 
and a system of signs. ■ Combinino mis interests in 
photography and installations Bunn has created Cunvtun 
(Some Projectiom). Here he supplants the customary gallery 
with a room-sized, concave, birch-paneled chamber. 

This horizontal cylinder, with walls that curve toward the 
ceiling and Hour, both extirpates the rational, rectilinear 
exhibition space and approximates the arc of the globe. 

The dropped ceiling, also of birch, completes the lubelike 
environment. This design is based on the historic 194Z 
gallery installation that artist Frederick Kiesler created for 
Pfggy Guggenbeims surrealist gallery, .^rt of This Century. 
Kiesler recognized the way an unorthodox space would 
stimulate the viewer and heighten his or her inceraaion with 
the work beyond simple observation. He saw that a radical 
transformation of both the physical space and the psydni- 
logical space would reverse the usual gallery- experience by 
establishing the viewer at the center as the center. Bunn too 
appreciates this significance and its relevance to his own 
methodology and chooses to quote the Kiesler design nearly 
a half century later for these reasons and to illustrate the 
historicizing role of the museum. In Bunn's creation the 
struaure of the space physically and conceptually frames the 
multitudinous abstraa photographic objects. ■ Clusters 
OF SMALL PoLAROius —approximately 150 in number—are 
arrayed in the installation, mounted at the ends of tapered 
pieces of wood projeaing off the walls. Liberated from a 
conventional mounting, these abstraa images take on a 
surprising appearance and arresting dynamism as they are 
discharged into space. Consequently the small images are 
maamorphosed from garden-variety instant snapshots into 
unique ob^eas. The volume of images and their idiosyncratic 



disposition throughout the room, from knee le\'d to well 
o\-erhead, suggest the existence of an obscure sclicme of order. 
This abstruse nature makes the view-er move slow ly within 
the installation, first examining the whole, then certain parts, 
initially seeing a decorative construction, then slowly 
recognizing the existence of a puzzle and moving to decipher 
it. In faa, the images are arrayed in configurations that 
correspond to their aaual cartographic locations. 

■ The choice of a .sYMMErrKiCAi. tube places viewers m the 
center, an intentKinal move by Bunn that establishes a privi¬ 
leged position for them as global observers and analysts, 
an approach central to his 1988 installation, Sphtrt of 
Influtnct, at the Santa Monica .Museum of Art. A similar 
concern is seen in his proposal for the Los Angeles Public 
Library, which utilizes the elevator as an observatory pod 
with vast amounts of information hierarchically embedded 
into the walls of tlie shaft. ■ These diverse media exem¬ 
plify Bunn^ interest in context as a determining structure 
for communication and meaning. A resulting multivalent 
reading of symbols and events suggests a layered anarchy. 

For Bunn this is undcrwntten by a fastidious, arbiirary 
dassiftcation where systems of preexisting signs collide 


with each other. Indeed in Cunxkturt (Some Pnyections) Bunn 
forges numerous uneasy alliances: between the documen¬ 
tary' and the objet d’art, the original and the reproduction, 
the desirable object and the mute linguistic sign, the 
decorative and the functional, as well as between modern¬ 
ism and postmodernism. ■ I’he actual photographic 
IMAOE.S —out-of-focus details of maps—are but abstract 
camouflagelike patterns in short, visual enigmas. Ironically 
the clear identity of the appropriated subject is utterly 
disguised, for it has been submerged beneath a thick glaze 
of resin that covers the photograph. And so, like the gallery 
space; the photograph is also transformed. Bunn is well 
aware of the decorative qualities of his ^‘plaques" and their 
collusion in our reading of them in terms of form, seduced 
as we are by the visual appeal and inapparent content. 

He knows that this manipulation “fetishizes” them, trans¬ 
forms them from prosaic instant photos into shiny ceramiclike 
tiles, w'eighty and haptic. Furthermore, he is aware that this 
masks the evidentiary data within the photograpli. 

■ Bunn's spatial collage catapults the conventional 
photographic image as simulacrum into another realm, here 
an eccentric surrealist construction that is intentionally 
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devoid of certitude. The fragmentation of visual data is 
“recontexiualized” by the anist in this comprehensive 
environment, utilizing the process of "quotation, excerpta- 
tion, framing, and staging," a methodology cited by critic i 
Douglas Crimp that refleas ctmtemporary concerns of 
artists. Curvature (Some Profections) transcends the hack- J 
ney ed paradigm of appropriation. Bunn shrew dly, 
ellipfically conjoins several unlikely areas. A construe- i 
tivist approach, seen in the extensive fabricated 
struaure and use of nonrepresentational imagery, 
is in turn melded with photography, with discor^ 
dant, surrealist impulses borrowed from Kiesler, 
and, not to be ignored, with the early modern 
abstractionist tradition. The art historical 
references in this piece, the formal aspeas 
of imagery and environment, and the 
content of the photographs are all v'cry i 
much of interest to David Bunn. 

The mteraaion of these readings, ^ 
the w'ay the information jams 
together, contributes to 
our interpretation. 
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ipPp 

Gdiiin adm pram and ml on Maacainr 
44 a p6 m. (9i a 1418 or) 


I MAVC NO BPCCIALTMOUOMTB 
ipte 

GctMin rdwr pram and ml on Mawauir 
1oa8i a. (7« 4 a 401.7 on) 

( cHrowa nflamri W lidbamA 

TMC BOOT MAOC A TMCORY or ITBCLr 
• 9*9 

Grtaia aiKcr pram and ml on Maionalr 
14 a 117 a. (da a 4974 ca) 

TMC BOOT IB A rCNCC 
ip8p 

Griami nlwi pram and ml on Manaiir 
load4in.t7d.4a i|7l ca] 

CoBrciaa of Dr. BruorClarnof 
Cowiray at Ibi xr Gallery 

NOT A TRCC BUT WANTB TO BC 
»987 

(irtaia adwr prana ami ml on Maaorarr 
481971^4 in. (iii.p a 447.7 emi 
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